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of the 22nd May, and he explained that, in the event of the British
draft being accepted by the Conference, the United States Govern-
ment intended to make a unilateral declaration on the following
lines:
Recognizing that any breach or threat of breach of the Pact of Paris
(the Briand-Kellogg Pact) is a matter of concern to all the signatories
thereto, the Government of the United States of America declares that,
in the event of a breach or threat of breach of this Pact, it will be prepared
to confer with a view to the maintenance of peace in the event that con-
sultation for such purpose is arranged pursuant to Articles and
of Part I of the Disarmament Convention. In the event that a
decision is taken by a conference of the Powers in consultation, in
determining the aggressor, with which, on the basis of its independent
judgment, the Government of the United States agrees, the Govern-
ment of the United States will undertake to refrain from any action and
to withhold protection from its citizens if engaged in activities which
would tend to defeat the collective effort which the states in consulta-
tion might have decided upon against the aggressor.
After a number of the speakers, who included Monsieur Paul-
Boncour and Herr Nadolny, had expressed general approval of the
amended draft, it was adopted on a first reading, on the understanding
that any delegation which wished to do so could submit amendments
before the second reading was taken.
The first-reading discussion of the definition of an aggressor,
which was taken by the General Commission on the 25th and 29th
May, showed that opinion was divided as to the merits of the pro-
posal. When this question was considered by the Security Com-
mittee, 'certain members of the Committee (Germany, Hungary,
Italy, Spain, Switzerland, United Kingdom) showed a preference
for an elastic definition of aggression which would permit the inter-
national authorities to take all the circumstances into account, thus
obviating the drawbacks of the application of rigid definitions which
in certain cases might not be adaptable to the actual facts'.1 This
minority view was maintained by the delegations concerned during the
discussion in the General Commission, where the strongest opposition
came from the representatives of Great Britain and of Italy. TheBritish
Government had always held that too rigid a definition of aggression
would defeat its own ends, and Mr. Eden put this view once more
before the Commission. The Italian delegate, Signor di Soragna,
took a still stronger line, for he declared that the proposed definition
substantially modified the British draft convention, and that if it
was adopted the Italian Government might have to reconsider their
1 Report of the Security Committee (Document Conf. D./O.Q./108).